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Surveying High-School Students’ Problems 
by Means of a Problem Check List 


By ROSS L. MOONEY 
Interpreting Data Provided by Vernon D. Cowan’ 


ROM a list of 330 common problems of high-school 
scien Student J.B. selected these seven items—Speech 

handicap, Frequent sore throat, Going steady, Fear of 
insanity, Moodiness, having the blues, Moral code weakening, 
and Doubting the wisdom of my vocational choice—as the 
problems which were concerning him. In his mind, he was 
facing some real difficulties. He asked for more opportunities 
in school to consider matters like these, and asked specifically 
for a personal conference with someone about the items he 
had marked on the Problem Check List. 

J.B. chose few problems in comparison with other students. 
The average (mean) number marked by the 603 students in 
this school was 25; the median point was 20; the first quartile, 
13; and the third quartile, 33. The range ran from 1 to 166, 
with a tenth of the students marking more than 60 items. 

J.B. said he enjoyed filling out the Problem Check List. 
Ninety-four per cent of the students who responded to the 
question, “Have you enjoyed filling out the List?” expressed 
the same feeling. Eighty per cent of the students asked for 
more opportunities in school “to write out, think about, and 
discuss matters of personal concern.” Eighty-four per cent 
asked particularly for an individual conference with someone 
to talk about their problems. The students, in general, were 
not afraid to indicate their problems; rather, they appreciated 
the opportunity to get their problems more clearly into the 


*Mr. Cowan arranged for and administered the Problem Check List survey for 
Stephens-Lee High School in Asheville, North Carolina. The data used in the article 
are derived from the Check Lists completed by the students of Stephens-Lee High School. 
Six hundred and three students completed the test in this school. 
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open before their own eyes and wanted a chance to ask the 
school for more help on such matters. Sample responses 
illustrate what they said: 


“T enjoyed filling out the List. This is the first time I have had a 
chance to really express myself.” 

“T feel that if I had more frequent chances to think about and discuss 
personal problems, they would gradually disappear.” 

“T believe we should have more time in school to discuss these matters 
because the teacher sometimes expects some things of us without knowing 
our situations.” 

“Tf we are given a chance to discuss our problems in school and can 
get information from intelligent sources rather than from ignorant 
sources it would help.” 

“T think in school every student should go to a class where he can 
ask questions and express his own opinions about some of his life 
problems.” 

“Often I go to my mother with problems she cannot answer and I 
often wish there were someone else I could go to.” 

““Now I feel as if I had someone to take my troubles to and someone 
to help me in the things I don’t understand.” 

“T think school work should consist of more than just the study of 
books. It is our problems we will have to confront in life more than 
French, English, and other subjects. So often we find that classes are 
kept too close to books. I don’t mean to say that we should get away 
from books, but personal problems should also be considered.” 


Those students who did not want personal matters taken 
up in the school said they preferred to discuss such matters 
at home or with a personal friend. Many students, however, 
described difficulties in getting understanding at home and 
wished for a sympathetic teacher to whom they could talk. 
Several students asked for an indirect chance to work on their 
problems by having class discussions of “life” problems. 


A SECOND case for illustration, E.C., marked 30 items in 
the List, of which 9 were in the area of “Health and 
Physical Development”: 


Poor teeth Not as strong and healthy as I should be 
Poor hearing Too tall 

Nose or sinus trouble Being clumsy and awkward 

Not enough sleep Not very attractive physically 


Being underweight 


It is apparent that E.C. wants and needs help in health matters. 
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The remainder of her problems were: 


Employed late at night on a job Cannot make up my mind about things 
Not enough time for recreation Unable to concentrate when I need to 
Too little chance to get into sports Poor memory 

Too little chance to go to shows Nervousness 

Not spending enough time in study Losing my temper 

Wanting to learn how to dance Worrying 

Unsure of my social etiquette Failing to go to church 

Lacking leadership ability Having no chance to go to church 

Too easily led by other people Learning how to spend my money wisely 


Trying to break off a bad habit Too many personal problems 
Forgetting things 
These items suggest that E.C.’s health problems may be related 
to excessive outside work and a lack of money, which in turn 
prevent her from getting adequate rest, health care, recreation, 
and social experience. The influence of these factors may be 
reflected also in the items suggesting her inability in school 
to concentrate on her work, a feeling of nervousness, worry, 
and an overburdening pressure of too many personal problems. 
Altogether the items which E.C. marked suggest a coherent 
pattern in her problem world, ramifying in several directions 
but extending more conspicuously into the health area. 
Fifty-four more students were like E.C. in this latter 
respect. The Problem Check List thus makes it possible for 
the school to find 55 students who show marked concern over 
health problems. These 55 cases can be given individual atten- 
tion or taken as a group to receive special opportunities in a 
general health program. 


Cr students, though not constellating their problems 
in the health area, nevertheless checked some health 
items. Four hundred ninety-one students marked at least one 
health item. The specific items marked most frequently (by 
IO per cent or more of the 603 students) were as follows: 


Number Number 

Marking Marking 
WMS one nec wands ces 178 pL er ee 81 
Not as strong and healthy Frequent sore throat........ 67 
ae E qhOGIA DE... s.... 6 oso. 120 Tiring very easily.......... 67 
Frequent headaches.........110 Poor complexion........... 66 
Being underweight......... 106 Frequent colds............ 62 
A nk seed nuns 85 Not getting enough exercise.. 62 


One hundred seventy-eight students (30 per cent) indicated 
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concern over weak eyes. This high figure suggests the existence 
of some general conditions in the community which lead to 
weak eyes. What are these general conditions? What is the 
school doing to get at the roots of this problem? Is a service 
available for eye examinations of students and diagnosis of 
causes? How many students are needing glasses? How many 
students, like E.C., are probably too poor to pay for glasses? 
What kind of an arrangement is now made or might be made 
with the local health board to provide eye examinations and 
glasses? Is the lighting equipment of the school adequate? Are 
the students with weak eyes seated in positions where the light 
is most favorable? Is there any place in the health program 
where students are taught how to use and care for their eyes? 
Do teachers correct students’ improper eye habits? 

Each of the 11 most prevalent health problems may be 
taken, in like manner, as a springboard for questions concerning 
current school practice. Thus the Problem Check List allows 
not only for the spotting of individuals who are wanting and 
needing help, but also for the spotting of general problems of 
wide enough concern to merit attention and remedial action 
throughout the school—in the curriculum, administration, and 
guidance and teaching procedures. 

The health area is but one of several general directions 
into which the Check List may lead analysis and evalua- 
tion. The 330 items in the List are classified into 11 areas: 


Health and Physical Development _Personal-Psychological Relations 
Finances, Living Conditions, and Morals and Religion 


Employment Home and Family 
Social and Recreational Activities The Future: Vocational and Educational 
Courtship, Sex, and Marriage Adjustment to School Work 
Social-Psychological Relations Curriculum and Teaching Procedures 


Each area contains 30 items. Students can show constella- 
tions in any one of these directions, and group data can show 
the directional tendencies of the total population in these terms. 
Supplementing the general tendencies in any direction are data 
on response to specific items. 


THIRD case for illustration, F.M., marked 32 problems, 
more than one-third of which are in the area of “Finance, 
Living Conditions, and Employment.” These are the problems 
he marked in this area: 
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Having no car in the family Too little money for recreation 
Having less money than friends have Having to ask parents for money 
Borrowing money for school Wanting to earn some of my own money 
expenses Needing a job in vacations 
Having to watch every penny 1 spend Needing to find a part-time job now 
Learning how to save money May have to quit school to work 
In other areas, F.M.marked the following items: 
Restless to get out of school and Don’t know how to look for a job 
into a job Afraid of making mistakes 
Wanting to quit school Taking some things too seriously 
Wanting more freedom at home Failing to go to church 
Parents expecting too much of me Wanting to know what the Bible means 
Being in love Puzzled about the meaning of God 
Going with a person my family Nothing interesting to do in my spare 
won’t accept time 
Wondering if I’ll find a suitable In too few school activities 
mate Unskilled in carrying on conversation 
Wanting to leave home Not getting enough exercise 
Concerned over military service Trouble in outlining or note-taking 


The financial items marked by this boy indicate how much 
store he places on the improvement of his situation through 
money. The items in the additional areas show some of the 
underlying reasons why he places so much emphasis on money 
(other than on the direct things which money will buy). 
Primarily he is seeking to establish himself as an independent 
and mature person, away from the restrictions of his home, 
free to court the girl of his choice, out of school and into a job 
where he would be doing a man’s work. In the face of his 
conflicts, he senses some slipping of his moral code and finds 
himself unsure about his religious convictions. Being without 
work, he has leisure time, but he does not know what to do 
with it and complains that the school offers him too few oppor- 
tunities for activities. F.M. needs more chances to enter school 
activities; an opportunity for personal discussion of his home, 
love, religious, and moral problems, with a person outside his 
home; and some real assistance in securing part-time employ- 
ment for the duration of his stay in school. Some such program 
would seem essential if F.M. is to grow and remain in school. 

Eighty-seven students were like F.M. in their emphasis on 
financial problems. These students can be located by the school 
and given individual attention or be led into group activities 
which allow for consideration of financial problems as a leading 
matter of motivation and concern. 
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Throughout the school population as a whole, financial 
problems are prevalent. Five hundred sixteen students marked 
at least one problem in the area. Thirteen items were marked 
by 10 per cent or more of the student body: 


Number Number 
Marking Marking 
Wanting to earn some money Having less money than 
OPaty OWal as 13 2 isc 3 288 frmua Bowe... .. 2.5... 85 
Learning how to spend money Too few nice clothes....... 75 
NN 55a aS os a ed 168 Living too far from school.. 74 
Having to ask parents for Needing to find a part-time 
eich ce kee al vows 164 I ik hie SR Soma Hs 67 
Learning how to save money. .157 Too little money for school 
Having no regular allowance WI pic hie Spat tines 66 
(or regular income) ...... 108 Getting money for education 
Having no car in the family. . 97 beyond high school....... 65 


Needing a job in vacations.. 94 


Two hundred eighty-eight students (48 per cent), or almost 
half of the student body, want to find ways of earning their 
own money. What is being done within the school to facilitate 
the placement of students in part-time jobs? Does the school 
know, through its own survey, of the possibilities for placement 
of high-school students in part-time jobs in the community? 
Is this a project which might be undertaken by the students? 


A FOURTH case for illustration, A.P., marked 29 problems, 
over one-third of which were in the area of “Adjustment 
to School Work.” These are the items which she marked: 


Slow in reading Vocabulary too limited 

Weak in spelling or grammar Unable to concentrate when I need to 

Finding it hard to speak correct Not getting studies done on time 
English Worrying about examinations 


Unable to express myself in words Afraid of failing in school work 
A.P. indicated that many of her concerns had to do with the 


verbal aspects of her school work and with her fears of marks, 
examinations, and failure. Other items checked by her were: 


Deciding whether or not to goto §_ Cannot forget some mistakes I have made 
college Cannot make up my mind about things 

Too much work required in some _ Not taking some things seriously enough 
subjects Parents separated or divorced 

Restless to get out of school and Parents sacrificing too much for me 
into a job Having to ask parents for money 


Daydreaming Frequent illnesses 
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Forgetting things Frequent colds 
Sometimes wishing I had never Frequent sore throat 
been born Poor posture 


Trying to break off a bad habit Poor complexion 
Failing to go to church 

A.P., nothwithstanding her asserted difficulties with verbal 
skills in the academic area and her general worry over school 
problems, is nevertheless considering going to college. Her 
confusions on this point may well be evidence of the unclear 
way in which she feels she handles many problems, as suggested 
in her marking, Cannot make up my mind about things, Day- 
dreaming, Forgetting things, Unable to concentrate when I 
need to. Internal pressures (affected to what degree by her 
school worries?) are resulting in her sometimes wishing she 
had never been born. She comes from a broken home and 
indicates none too robust health. While most of her problems 
would seem to be focused in the direction of her school work, 
these underlying conditions outside the school may well be the 
factors which are fundamental to any real solution of her school 
problems. Training in reading, spelling, speaking, and the 
like, might help her some, but fundamentally it is necessary 
for the school to give her real help in other areas before her 
improvement in school skills can be substantial. 

Eighty-seven students, like A.P., indicated marked concern 
for problems in the area of “Adjustment to School Work.” 
Four hundred ninety-eight students in the school marked at 
least one problem in this area. The items marked most fre- 
quently (by 10 per cent or more of the student body) in this 
area were as follows: 


Number Number 
Marking Marking 
Being a grade behind in Unable to concentrate when 
OE 5-22 ps reg g9 Dee Oso Se a es 84 
Afraid of failing in school Trouble in outlining or 
a Se i ne ee are ee 132 note-taking ............ @% 
Worrying about grades...... 131 Not smart enough.......... 81 
Trouble in mathematics .... . 129 Getting low marks ......... 77 
Not spending enough time Worrying about exams ...... 75 
DMS Scat akes ..126 Afraid to speak up in class... 68 
Weak in writing...........101 Slow in reading............ 67 
Unable to express myself in Weak in spelling or grammar. 67 
words ... .. 94 Not getting studies done on 


Difficulty with oral reports. .. & WE ise panes ewe eee 
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One hundred thirty-nine students (23 per cent) indicated 
they feel being a grade (or more) behind in school is a definite 
problem for them. What adjustments can be made in the 
program of the school to assist students in overcoming the 
unfavorable results of this situation? Twenty-three per cent 
would seem to be a rather high proportion of retarded students 
(the real proportion would be higher). The problem would 
seem to be large enough to merit considerable time being taken 
in the analysis of the effects of this situation on the students 
and in opening up ways to overcome the resulting difficulties. 
Are overage students somehow penalized by the student body 
for their retarded status? Do social penalties follow academic 
penalties? Does the unfavorable pressure come not so much 
from the students as from faculty attitudes? Does the class 
organization of the school promote cleavage in this situation? 
Would a new arrangement of sections and home rooms be 
advisable? Can the students who are older than their classmates 
be given social and activities positions appropriate for their 
social and psychological ages, regardless of academic status? 


PACE will not permit further illustration of individual stu- 

dents’ patterns of problems. Cases appeared in the school 
with constellations in each of the 11 areas outlined in the Check 
List. The number of cases showing marked concern in each 
of the areas is as follows: 


Number Number 
Areas of Cases Areas of Cases 
The Future: Vocational and Social and Recreational 
Educational Activities 
Finances, Living Conditions, Curriculum and Teaching 
and Employment . . 7 Procedures 
Adjustment to School Work. . 87 Social-Psychological Relations. 
Personal-Psychological Home and Family rr 
Relations . Courtship, Sex, and Marriage. 
Health and Physical Morals and Religion 


Development Two or more areas tied 
Analysis of these data provides several leads as to next steps 
which it may be advisable for the school to consider in its 
general program of development; such steps, for example, as: 


1. Increasing school vocational and educational guidance functions 
2. Developing a placement service for part-time employment, a work- 
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education program which synchronizes work with schooling, or other 
realistic methods of meeting the needs of the students in the financial 
area 

. Analyzing the academic difficulties of the students and evaluating 
teaching practices and curriculum organization in relation to the 
most prevalent needs of this situation 

. Providing more opportunities in individual guidance, home-room 
procedures, and curriculum content for students to express and deal 
competently with their everyday psychological problems 

. Accepting health as one of the first objectives of the school, and 
securing the co-operation of community agencies for a first-class 
program in this area 


Such leads as these to the planned development of a school 
program are one of the chief aims in the use of the Problem 
Check List for general school surveys. Further concrete mean- 
ings of such hypotheses for the given local situation are pro- 
vided through the item-analysis data, some of which have been 
reported in previous discussion. The items in the remaining 
areas marked by 10 per cent or more of the students are given 
in Table I. 

Altogether, 89 out of the 330 problems in the Check List 
were marked by 10 per cent or more of the students. It is 
possible to take each item by itself, in relation to other items, 
and in relation to the general hypotheses proposed for guiding 
the planning of the school’s development as a springboard for 
concrete thinking around specifics as already illustrated in the 
discussion of Weak eyes, Wanting to earn some of my own 
money, and Being a grade behind in school. 


( organizations of the Problem Check List data can 
provide other orientations. Differences by class, for 
example, can indicate the level at which certain curricular 
experiences and guidance functions may most advantageously 
be emphasized, and differences by sex can indicate emphases 
which may be desirable in the individual and group programs 
for each sex separately. Space will not permit us to quote ade- 
quate data on class and sex differentials, but we can report some 
of the tentative leads which appear to have significance for a 
program of action in this school. 

The Freshmen are markedly more concerned with health 
problems than are any other class. The proportion of Freshmen 
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TABLE I 
IrTEMs IN THE REMaINING AREAS MarKED BY TEN PER CENT oR More 


Number 
Marking 
Personal Psychological Relations: 
Forgetting things 
Not taking some things 
seriously enough 
Losing my temper 
Afraid of making mistakes. . 
Taking some things too 
 ae'e esa Oa eRe 
Nervousness 
Worrying ....... 
Sometimes wishing I had 
never been born 
Cannot make up my mind 
about things 
Daydreaming 


132 


Social and Recreational Activities: 
So often not allowed to go 
out at night 
Taking care of clothes and 
other belongings 
Wanting to learn how to dance 87 
Wanting to learn how to 
entertain 
Too little social life 
Too little chance to go to 
shows 
Too little chance to do what 
I want to do 
In too few school activities. . . 


Courtship, Sex, and Marriage: 
Wondering if I’ll ever find 
a suitable mate 
Wondering if I'll ever get 
married 
Not being allowed to have dates 70 
Girl friend 69 
Deciding whether I’m in love. 68 


Curriculum and Teaching Procedures: 
Too much work required in 

some subjects 
So often feel restless in classes. 124 
Lunch hour too short 
Wanting subjects not offered. 74 


Number 
Marking 


The Future: Vocational and 
Educational: 

Wondering what I'll be like 
ten years from now 

Wondering if Ill be a success 


Deciding whether or not to 
go to college 

Wanting advice on what to do 
after high school 

Choosing best courses to 
prepare for college 

Not knowing what I really 
want 

Needing information about 
occupations ..... 

Needing to know my vocational 
abilities 

Choosing best courses to 
prepare for a job 

Needing to plan ahead for 
the future 


Social-Psychological Relations: 

Wanting a more pleasing 
personality 

Being disliked by certain 
NN 65s. 9'd.% 

Disliking certain persons 

Feelings too easily hurt 


Lacking leadership ability... . 


Morals and Religion: 
Can’t forget some mistakes 


Wondering what becomes of 
people when they die 

Being punished for something 
I didn’t do 

Trying to break off a bad 


Home and Family: 
Father not living 
Sickness in the family 
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is more than double that of any other class in the constellation 
of cases in this area. The Sophomores show no marked differ- 
ential in any one area, but lead other classes to a slight degree 
in the area of “Social and Recreational Activities.” The Juniors 
lead other classes to a marked degree in the proportion of 
their membership emphasizing problems of “Adjustment to 
School Work,” supplemented to a noticeable degree by tend- 
encies to emphasize problems in relation to “Curriculum and 
Teaching Procedures.” The Juniors are both critical of them- 
selves in their school work and critical of the school as such. 
The Seniors bunch their problems to a marked degree in the 
area of “The Future: Vocational and Educational,” and 
supplement these concerns with a noticeable emphasis on 
“Personal-Psychological Relations.” The Seniors are turning 
toward their personal futures and the personal-psychological 
sensitivity which such an orientation entails. 

Girls at all grade-levels clearly lead the boys in their con- 
stellations of cases in the psychological areas, that is, in the 
area of ‘“Personal-Psychological Relations” and ‘“Social- 
Psychological Relations.” Without clear leadership at all 
grade-levels, the girls also show more sensitivity to “Home and 
Family” problems. The boys at all grade-levels clearly lead 
the girls in their constellations of cases in the areas of “The 
Future: Vocational and Educational,” and “Adjustment to 
School Work,” with a slight but consistent leadership at all 
grade-levels in “Courtship, Sex, and Marriage” and “Morals 
and Religion.” 

These class and sex differentiating data suggest such leads 
for the programing of school developments as the following: 
In designing the health program, place emphasis on the fresh- 
man year. In analyzing and remedying defects in the academic 
aspects of school life, begin with the junior year. In shaping 
the guidance program around vocational and future educational 
problems, open the most opportunities to the Seniors. Through- 
out all grades, give the girls a chance to take up their psycho- 
logical problems in an appropriate setting for girls, and give 
the boys, throughout, a consistent opportunity to wrestle with 
their plans for the future and to air their academic difficulties 
for remedial treatment. 

Such emphases are suggested by the Problem Check List 
data, though as the complete data show, it would be a mistake 
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to limit any problem-meeting program to any one class or sex, 
since all kinds of problems appear in significant degree at all 
levels and in all groups. The Check List on individuals may 
be taken as one means to the further refinement necessary to 
meet individual needs. It is hoped that the illustrations of 
individual cases, as presented in the opening of this article, will 
suggest both the individuality of each case and the possibilities 
of using the Check List to aid in work with individuals. 
In background stimulation for personal conference and in the 
study of individual cases, the Check List fulfills one of its 
primary functions. If anything, the results on individual stu- 
dents are even more striking and motivating than are the group 
results which have been the primary interest of this report. 
Caution needs to be exercised, however, in using the data on 
individuals to see that teachers do not jump too quickly to 
conclusions or deal too bluntly with the feelings of the students. 


I THIs article we have tried to suggest the nature and some 
of the uses of data coming from the Problem Check List 
in its application to one school. Data from other schools have 
been different in many significant respects, and it is already 


clear that standardized norms are not possible. Each school 
appears to have its own variations. This might be considered 
a criticism or unfavorable limitation of the Check List were 
the Check List considered to be a test. But it is not a test. 
Rather it is a method of self-description and as such is all the 
stronger if it allows individual differences and community 
differences to appear. 

In creating the Check List, the primary goal was to develop 
a simple means by which students could be encouraged to give 
expression to the comprehensive range of their personal prob- 
lems. Simple phrases, familiar to the students, are used as 
items in the List. These phrases were gleaned primarily from 
the free writing of four thousand students who were asked to 
describe briefly the problems which were worrying them most. 
The phrases were sifted through successive screenings, checked 
against other surveys, tried out in experimental editions and 
finally constituted into the present Problem Check List.’ 

Methods of interpretation are as simple and direct as the 


* Readers are invited to write the author in the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, if they care to receive a sample copy of the “Problem Check List, 
High School Form.” Copies of the “Problem Check List, College Form” are also available 
for those who are interested in this work at the college level. 
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method of marking. The interpreter directly analyzes the 
items which an individual marks or the items which are most 
prevalently marked by a group of students. The content of 
the items provides the basic data. There are no “scores” and 
hence no need for complicated scoring schemes. The 11 areas 
are a simple grouping of the items under general headings 
which tend to organize the data toward summaries thought 
to be useful in planning a school program. [Vol. XXI, No. 3] 


Mental-Health Findings in Three 
Elementary Schools’ 
By CARL R. ROGERS 


ow many of our public-school children are maladjusted? 
H What is the mental-health status of typical elementary- 
school groups? Quantitative questions such as these 
are not easy to answer. A previous article in this BULLETIN® 
described the method which was used in a recent survey to 
locate the maladjusted child. A series of ten criteria of adjust- 
ments was established, and the number of criteria on which the 
child showed maladjustment was taken as his maladjustment 
score. It was found that the child who was picked out by 
several of these indexes of maladjustment was a serious prob- 
lem in the school, and an actual or potential problem in the 
community. The present paper will summarize the findings 
obtained by this approach, in studying 1,524 children in three 
Columbus elementary schools, chosen to be roughly repre- 
sentative of the community as a whole. 

In the first place, large numbers of children in the three 
schools show evidences of maladjustment and poor mental 
health. For example, 1 child out of 3 is regarded as a problem 
by the teachers, 1 child out of 4 is an intellectual misfit in his 
grade, 1 child out of 4 has a serious reading deficiency, 1 child 
out of 6 is maladjusted according to personality tests, and 1 
child out of 20 is repeating his grade. 


*This article is taken from a chapter in a monograph recently published by the 
Columbus, Ohio, Board of Education in co-operation with the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University (A Study of Health and Physical Education in Columbus 
Public Schools, by T. C. Holy and G. L. Walker). 

? Rogers, Carl R. “The Criteria Used in a Study of Mental-Health Problems,” 
EpucaTionaL ResearcH ButLetTin, XXI (February, 1942), pp. 29-40. 
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The more detailed material in support of this finding is 
found in Table I. Every one of the criteria described selects 
some children in each school as maladjusted. When the three 
schools are taken together, the figures range from 3 per cent 
of the children being truant up to 32 per cent regarded by the 
teachers as problems (see Column 5). 

It should be noted from this table that there is no sharp 
difference between those indexes which seem to point primarily 
to educational problems and those which point to more general 
personality maladjustment. There are sharp differences among 
the schools on some of these criteria. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ExuIBITING Eacu TYPE oF 
MALaDJUSTMENT DisTRIBUTED BY SCHOOLS 


Type of 
Maladjustment Clinton Heyl Fulton Total 


(1) 


Chronological misfit. . . . 
Intellectual misfit 
Academic misfit 
Reading disability 
School failure 


Maladjusted— 
Teacher’s rating 
Personality test 
Children’s rating 
Observer’s rating... . 


*Less than .5 per cent. 


(* 1,524 children, 12 per cent are seriously maladjusted 
and show evidence of poor mental health, while 
another 30 per cent show evidences of being poorly adjusted, 
but not necessarily to a serious degree. This may be stated 
as the major finding of the study, and is based on the principle 
outlined earlier that no child should be regarded as seriously 
maladjusted unless he is picked out by several of the criteria 
and is maladjusted in several respects. In the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades a child is regarded as a serious problem if 
he proves to be maladjusted according to four or more criteria; 
in the first and second grades, because of the slightly different 
indexes used, if he shows up on three or more criteria. 
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The distribution of scores is shown in Figure 1. Fifty-two 
per cent of the children in the three upper grades are picked 
out by one criterion or none, and may safely be regarded as 
relatively well adjusted. Thirty-six per cent, or more than 
one-third, are maladjusted according to two or three criteria 
and present real problems of adjustment needing attention, 
while 12 per cent, or nearly one-eighth, are seriously mal- 
adjusted. The figures for the first and second grades are 
somewhat different, as shown in Figure 1. In terms of per- 
centages the study showed that there are 12 per cent of the 
children in the three schools who are serious problems, 30 per 
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Fig. 1. Percentages of children in the grades of three 
schools distributed according to the degrees of maladjustment. 


| 


None 


cent moderately serious problems, and 58 per cent relatively 
well adjusted. Calculated on this basis, it would mean that 
there are in the Columbus schools five thousand seriously 
maladjusted children.* 


g 3 HE study shows there are three times as many boys as girls 
presenting serious problems of mental health. It is well 
known that in any agency receiving problem children, boys 
tend to outnumber girls. In this study, however, the difference 
is surprisingly high. While only 7 per cent of the girls present 
serious problems, 18 per cent of the boys fall in this category. 


*This would mean that these children would have problems as grave as those of 
Jane, Bertha, Jim, or Arthur, cited in the previous article. 
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In the group showing moderately serious maladjustment there 
is a more nearly even distribution, amounting to 29 per cent 
of the girls and 34 per cent of the boys. 

After re-examining the criteria of selection, the members 
of the Survey Staff could find nothing in the method used 
which would cause a greater selection of boys. Rather, the 
finding would tend to raise the question as to whether our 
schools are set up much more in accord with the mental-hygiene 
needs of girls than boys. With an all-feminine teaching corps 
in the elementary schools, with stress laid on docility, which 
is more socially approved for girls than boys, may it not be 


TABLE Il 


PERCENTAGE RELATIONSHIP OF MALADJUSTMENT AT Eacu 
GrapbE-LEVEL IN THESE THREE SCHOOLS 


Relatively 
Grade-Level* Serious Moderate Well 


Adjusted 
(3) 


18 
19 
24 
44 
39 


*It should be recalled that slightly different criteria were used 
for Grades IV, V, and VI than were used for Grades I and II. Conse- 
quently, comparisons are safer within these narrower groupings. 
that the school conditions themselves are more conducive to 
good mental health among girls than among boys? 


HE fifth grade is the only grade which differs clearly 

from the other grades in the number of children present- 
ing mental-health problems. In each of the three schools the 
fifth grade shows up as the most maladjusted of the groups 
surveyed. Some of the facts relating to this finding are given 
in Tables II and III. The fifth grade stands out in every 
respect—in the percentage of serious problems, in the per- 
centage of moderate problems, and in the percentage picked 
out by four out of the nine criteria. At the Clinton School, 
the fifth grade has more reading disabilities, more than twice 
as many problems according to teachers’ ratings, and more 
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problems according to children’s ratings, than the fourth or 
sixth. At the Heyl School, the fifth grade has many more 
reading disabilities and more problems according to both 
teachers’ and children’s ratings. At Fulton, the fifth grade is 
outstanding in the number of intellectual misfits, in problems 
as rated by children, and in the number of repeaters. It seems 
clear that this grade is more maladjusted than the others. We 
do not as yet have any adequate explanation of this. 


TABLE IIl 


Types oF MALapJUSTMENT DisTRIBUTED BY PERCENTAGES ACCORDING TO 
GrapbEs IN THESE THREE SCHOOLS 


Critera First Second | Fourth Fifth 
(1) 


Chronological misfit 
Intellectual misfit............ 
Academic misfit 

Reading disability 

SeNOO! THUNHE: 25 5 aoc ec cess. 


Maladjusted— 
Teacher’s rating 
Personality test 
Children’s rating 
Observer’s rating 


*Not given in Grades I and II. 
fNot given in Grades IV, V, and VI. 


HE more favored the neighborhood, the fewer the serious 

mental-health problems. In a favored school, 1 child 
out of 20 is seriously maladjusted, while in an underprivileged 
area, I child out of 5 presents serious problems. If Clinton 
is accepted as typical of more favored neighborhoods and 
Fulton as typical of underprivileged areas, the comparison is 
clear. Only 5 per cent of the children at Clinton are seriously 
maladjusted, as compared with 18 per cent at Fulton. These 
figures are shown in Table IV, which also includes those for 
the Heyl School, which is regarded as a good average com- 
munity. While the contrast is sharp so far as serious problems 
are concerned, the proportion of children with more moderate 
problems does not show such extreme changes from school to 
school. For serious and moderately serious problems combined, 
the percentage is almost the same in Heyl and Fulton Schools. 
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TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN Havinc SERIOUS AND 
MopERATELY SERIOUS PROBLEMS OF 
MALADJUSTMENT BY SCHOOLS 


Moderately 
Serious Total 


(3) (4) 
25 30 


34 5° 
33 48 


Serious 


TABLE V 


Mep1an MEnTAL AGEs OF THE PUPILS IN THE SECOND HALF 
oF Eacu GRaDE IN THE THREE SCHOOLS* 


Clinton Heyl Fulton 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


RI TES nuickie 7-6 6-10 6-8 
Grade II-A 8-5 8-4 7-2 
Grade IV-A Io-II 10-10 9-5 

11-9 12-2 10-5 
a. nee 12-9 12-8 


*The pupils in the third grade were not tested. 


HERE are sharp differences in the intellectual caliber of 

pupils in favored and underprivileged districts, which 
must be taken into account in any program for the promotion 
of better mental hygiene. For example, the first grade in the 
favored neighborhood is more capable than the second grade 
in the underprivileged area, while the fourth grade in the 
favored school is as advanced educationally as the sixth grade in 
the less favored school. Many other studies have shown that 
there is a tendency for intelligence and socioeconomic levels 
to be associated. This survey corroborates that fact rather 
dramatically. The contrast among the schools may be stated 
in several ways. The average weighted median intelligence 
quotient for each is: Clinton, 110; Heyl, 104; Fulton, 87. 
Expressed in terms of mental age, as in Table V, it will be 
seen that the Clinton first-grader is more capable than the 
Fulton second-grader, and in the later grades the discrepancy 
is even greater. 
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Much the same picture is derived from figures for reading 
ages; except that Fulton children are making somewhat better 
use of their ability in reading, so that the contrast is not quite so 
sharp. It is still true, however, that the Clinton fourth-grader 
is doing almost as well in reading as the Fulton sixth-grader. 

We shall not labor the point that these differences affect 
every aspect of educational policy. It is plain that a standard 
curriculum for both of these schools would be far too easy for 
the superior children at Clinton, or far too difficult for the slow 
children at Fulton. To develop a program which will promote 
sound mental hygiene will require different planning for the 
different schools. A challenging but achievable task is repre- 
sented by one level in a Clinton fourth grade, by quite another 
level in a Fulton fourth grade. 


a type of mental-health problems shows some relation 
to the type of neighborhood. Delinquent trends are found 
more frequently in the less favored area, but extreme person- 
ality problems are more frequent in the best area. Social 
adjustment is best in the least favored district. The study has 
a wealth of data on this point which have not as yet been 


adequately analyzed. The statements which follow are based 
on analysis of small portions of these materials. 

Fulton shows up most strongly in trends toward delin- 
quency. The Personal Index is a reliable indicator of such 
trends. In the sixth grade, high scores on this test were made 
by 35 per cent of the children in Fulton, 11 per cent in Hey], 
the average school, and by 18 per cent of the children in 
Clinton. 

On the “Guess Who Game,” based upon a comparison of 
the fourth grades only, it would appear that although person- 
ality problems appear with about equal frequency in the three 
schools, they are much more serious in Clinton when they do 
appear. For example, six Clinton children and five Fulton 
children are selected out of comparable class groups as being 
maladjusted by this test. But the six Clinton children are mal- 
adjusted in 26 traits, and all receive total scores over 25, while 
the five Fulton children are maladjusted in only 9 traits, and 
only two receive scores over 25. 

On the Personality Test, based upon a comparison of the 
fourth grades only, 27 per cent of the Clinton children rate as 
maladjusted, and only 5 per cent of the Fulton children. Like 
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the “Guess Who Game,” this test stresses personality problems 
—feelings of inadequacy, family and social maladjustment, 
fears and worries—more than it does delinquent trends. Hence, 
it seems to corroborate the “Guess Who” results in indicating 
that the Clinton children have more personality problems than 
the Fulton children. The sharpest difference is in social adjust- 
ment. Here the Clinton children are superior in their knowl- 
edge of social standards, but are distinctly inferior to the Fulton 
children in their social skills—being friendly to strangers, 
taking part in games, adjusting to others’ wishes, and the like. 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN AT EacH INTELLIGENCE- 
QuoTiENT LEVEL PRESENTING PROBLEMS OF 
MENTAL HEALTH BY SCHOOLS 


Intelligence-Quotient CRiaven Heyl Fulton 


*The median I.Q. for each school falls in the interval marked 
with an asterisk. 


It is also significant, in view of later findings, that Fulton 
children show a much better attitude toward the school than 
do the Clinton children. Only 19 per cent of the Fulton 
children are maladjusted in this respect, while 57 per cent of 
the Clinton class are maladjusted, showing a considerable lack 
of adjustment to other pupils and an antagonism to the teachers. 


fe child who is most like his group is least likely to 
present mental-health problems. This shows up most 
sharply in relation to the intelligence quotient. In each school, 
the child who deviates from the median intelligence quotient 
is more likely to be maladjusted. One of the strongest argu- 
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ments for grouping together children who are similar in age, 
mentality, and achievement is that any child who deviates finds 
it much more difficult to make the necessary adjustments. This 
is shown with startling clearness in Table VI, which indicates 
the proportion of children of different intelligence-quotient 
levels who present either serious or moderate problems of 


TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN WITH SERIOUS AND MopERATELY SERIOUS 
ProBLEMs OF MALADJUSTMENT IN PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE 
GrRabDEs BY SCHOOLS 


MopeERATELY SERIOUS 


Serious ProB_ems 
— — PROBLEMS 


GRADES 
Clinton Heyl Fulton | Clinton Heyl Fulton 


TABLE VIII 


PERCENTAGE DistRIBUTION OF MALADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS BY GRADES IN 


EacH OF THE THREE SCHOOLS 


Grade I | Grade II |Grade IV | Grade V |Grade VI 
(1) 


Totally Maladjusted (serious 
and moderate)— 


4! 72 59 
53 41 62 53 


mental health. In the school where the median intelligence 
quotient is 110, only 18 per cent of the children with intelli- 
gence quotients from 106 to 115 are problems, while every 
child (100 per cent) with an intelligence quotient of 76 to 85 is 
a problem in one way or another. At Fulton, where the median 
intelligence quotient is 87, children with intelligence quotients 
from 76 to 85 present no greater proportion of problems than 
the school as a whole. In this school, however, every child 
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with an intelligence quotient from 136 to 145 is a problem. 
Such children have a difficult time fitting into a school with a 
lower mental level. 

The Fulton School has more maladjusted children in the 
first grade than the Clinton School, but it copes with them 
more adequately, as shown by the fact that in the Clinton 
School there are nearly five times as many serious problems 
in the sixth grade as in the first. In the Fulton School there 
are slightly fewer serious problems in the sixth grade than in 
the first. 

This is one of the genuinely surprising findings of the 
survey, but it seems to be attested in various ways. Table VII 
shows the figures comparing the first and second grade with 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth in each school. It will be observed 
that Clinton has only 1 per cent of serious problems in the 
primary grades. This has grown to 7 per cent in the inter- 
mediate grades. Fulton, on the other hand, with 21 per cent 
of its primary children showing serious problems, actually 
manages to reduce that proportion to 17 per cent in the inter- 
mediate grades. 

Table VIII gives a more detailed picture of these findings, 
which shows the marked increase in serious problems at Clinton, 
the mixed trend at Heyl, and the trend toward a decrease at 
Fulton. This table also confirms the earlier finding which 
pointed out that the fifth grade was the most maladjusted of 
all. This finding raises many questions and has many implica- 
tions. Are there discernible differences in educational policy 
which might account for the fact that in one school problems 
tend to increase, and in another school they tend to decrease? 
Does this finding indicate that the school is a very potent force 
in creating and controlling maladjustment? 


a different policies in making grade-placements seem 
the most likely explanation of the fact that in one school 
the serious problems increase, while in another they decrease. 
The policy of keeping together all children of the same chrono- 
logical age, regardless of ability or achievement, seems more 
likely to create problems than a policy in which children are 
grouped more nearly in accord with ability and achievement. 
The data have been carefully inspected in order to determine 
why the difference in increase of problems should exist. The 
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facts which seem to be pertinent are these: Clinton has the 
lowest number of chronological misfits. Children are grouped 
on the basis of chronological age. But this policy seems to 
have bcen followed unwisely, since it means that the groups 
show an increasing deviation as they grow older, and hence 
Clinton is outstanding in the number of academic misfits— 
particularly in the upper grades. If we disregard these criteria 
and limit our consideration to those which are not dependent 
on the placement policy, the picture is still somewhat the same. 
In the matter of teachers’ ratings, 3 per cent of Clinton primary 
children are rated as problems, but in Grades IV, V, and VI 
this rises to 16 per cent. On the other hand, 54 per cent of 
Fulton primary children are rated as problems, but this falls 
to 39 per cent in the intermediate grades. 

There seems to be evidence from this study that educational 
policies serve to create and increase mental-health problems, 
or to prevent and decrease them. The material given under 
the last two findings seems to indicate with force that the Fulton 
School, which is faced with many serious problems of mental 
health, has adopted educational policies which help to curb 
and prevent maladjustment, and has been to some extent suc- 
cessful in this aim. On the other hand, the Clinton School, 
where the situation is not so acute, has been following educa- 
tional policies which seem to cause problems of mental health 
to increase at a rapid rate. This finding is stressed, not in 
order to criticize one school nor to praise another. It is stressed 
because it indicates that a difference in educational policy—in 
this case, a difference in policy of grade-placement—has a 
measurable and discernible effect on the mental health and 
adjustment of the children. Educational policies and pro- 
cedures, in other words, have a direct and potent influence on 
the mental health of the children. They may create maladjust- 
ment and problems of mental health, both present and future, 
or they may serve to prevent them. It becomes clear that a 
suitable program of mental health in the schools cannot be 
something extraneous to the educational structure, but must 
be an integral part of administrative and classroom policies and 
procedures, if it is to be effective. 

Taken as a whole, the findings indicate clearly that prob- 
lems of mental health, serious enough to justify attention, 

[Continued on page 86] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The National Youth Administration 
P | NueE recent bulletin of the Policy Committee of the 


American Association of Social Administrators on the 

problem of the National Youth Administration needs 
thoughtful consideration by educators—not for what it says 
but for the assumptions upon which it rests. 

The first assumption is that since the schools are established 
to care for the education of youth they should by virtue of 
that fact be the sole agency to perform the task. As Mr. Judd 
has pointed out, the teaching of unemployed out-of-school 
youth is a jurisdictional dispute like a quarrel between the 
electricians and the welders as to which union should work 
upon a local job. 

But deeper than this is the assumption that the schools 
are ready to care for the education of out-of-school unemployed 
youth. We do not believe that this assumption is sound for 
two reasons. 

Historically the schools have never been interested in the 
problem. They turn the misfits out; they do not welcome 
them with open arms. When the student turns in his books 
and locker keys, the schools have had no further interest in 
him. For them he no longer exists. Indeed, if he has been a 
misfit, he is not welcomed in the school. “He will not study,” 
“the has no interest in his work,” “he is not very bright,” “he 
ought to be at work” are judgments of teachers, and as these 
attitudes unconsciously or openly become known to the students, 
they know that they are not welcome and wait for the day 
when they can get a work certificate or, by the grace of God, 
can pass the age for compulsory school attendance. The schools 
have had no interest in these boys and girls who are out of 
school. 

Until 1930 there was not great and pressing need for the 
schools to be thinking about the needs of out-of-school youth 
because they usually secured jobs and entered upon their occu- 
pational careers. Since 1930, however, jobs have not been 
available for many of them, and the adjective wnemployed 
has been added to out-of-school to constitute the problem of 

80 
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out-of-school unemployed youth. To meet this situation the 
schools did little because they were not aware of the out-of- 
school unemployed as a problem that belonged to the schools. 
These youth belonged in another area. Somebody else should 
care for them—certainly not the schools because the youth had 
turned in their locker keys and thereby no longer belonged 
to the schools. 

At this point the Federal Government took over because 
the youth were unemployed and had to eat. Instead of putting 
them on the dole they gave them work to do, and in doing so 
specified that the work should be educational in the sense that 
the youth should be trained for employment by working upon 
jobs for which they were paid. 

This introduced the NYA to American education and pro- 
duced the most significant results of the last twenty years in 
education. The attitude of the NYA educators toward out- 
of-school unemployed youth was in direct contrast to that of 
the schools. They worked to get the youth out; the NYA 
welcomed them. It took them where they were, tried to find 
out what they needed, and attempted to give it to them. The 
NYA staff were amateurs in education, pioneering in a new 
curriculum in the interests of a new segment of youth that had 
received no attention from the professional educators. They 
have opened up a whole new area of education and have 
developed a new body of curriculums and novel methods of 
instruction, but particularly they have brought into American 
education a new attitude toward forgotten youth. These results 
could not have been achieved if the NYA functions had been 
given to the schools because their attitude toward these youth 
was not sympathetically active. 

The second reason against the assumption that the schools 
are ready to take over NYA lies in the conditioning of teachers. 
We should acknowledge that the amateur NYA staffs did not 
do as good a job of instruction as a school staff would. They 
were not trained for the most part in colleges of education. 
Some of them had never taught school; only a small percentage 
had teachers’ certificates. 

But school teachers have been trained to teach subjects in 
well-defined ways. They have established curriculums. They 
have learned methods of teaching which are suitable for classes 
[Continued on page 86| 
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Books to Read 


Hoty, T. C. anp Warker, G. L. A Study of Health and Physical Education 
in Columbus Public Schools. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1942. 
xvi+240 pp. (Bureau of Educational Research Monograph, No. 25) 

This survey has more than local interest to the patrons of the Columbus 
schools because it embodies the growing trend to consider mental health and 
physical health as inseparably united in any health program. Consequently the 
reader will find major attention paid to mental-health problems and recom- 
mendations for improving the social and personal adjustments of school chil- 
dren. Schools are much farther behind in the area than in the attention paid 
to medical examinations, control of infection, and other physiological matters. 

Closely related to mental health, provision for adequate school facilities 
for recreation, particularly after school and in the evenings, through the use 
of playgrounds, gymnasiums, and auditoriums without cost to participants for 
heating and lighting, is seen as in essential relations to physical fitness but 
equally in relation with mental health and the control of delinquency. 

Surveys are often so radical that the local community is unable to carry 
them out in practice. Consequently, readers of this report will do well to 
remember that Mr. Holy has a genius for pitching his recommendations within 
the abilities of the surveyed community if the schools extend themselves. The 
batting average of his survey teams is above .800 which is a good average in 


any league. W. W. CuarrTers 


Date, Epcar. How to Read a Newspaper. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1941. x-+178 pp. 

People who do no other kind of reading are at least likely to read a news- 
paper occasionally. Mr. Dale’s book is devoted to educating readers of 
all kinds, and not merely high-school students, to whom the book is directly 
addressed, to understand and use the newspaper so that it will improve and 
thus help them and their country to improve. This educational process 
involves: making them aware of the influence of the press on their informa- 
tion, attitudes, and actions; helping them build standards for judging news- 
papers; helping them read intelligently the papers they select; and enabling 
them to discover their own responsibility for improving the American press. 
Major stress is on interpretation and evaluation. 

The book is authentic in its information, broad in its range, clear and 
simple in its presentation to students (yet not patronizing), lifelike in its 
reproduction of sections of newspapers. Little that is found in newspapers 
has gone untreated. Especially valuable are the suggested activities in each 
chapter. Chapter 11, on reader defense against crooked thinking is of a some- 
what limited scope, but in view of the excellence and serviceability of the 
book, this is perhaps mere caviling. May I express the hope that Mr. Dale 
will bring his recent experience with motion pictures into a newer and fuller 


book to replace his older study? 
7 Victor CouTanT 
82 
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McCuskeEy, Dorotuy. Bronson Alcott, Teacher. New York: Macmillan Com- 
f pany, 1940. xiii-+-217 pp. 

— This work was originally written in 1935-36 as a doctoral dissertation 
at Yale University. In 1940 it received the award of Kappa Delta Pi as 
the best study on a significant phase of the history of American education. 

= It is entirely worthy of the signal honor which has come to it. 

2 The subject of the book is well known as the father of “little women” 

"4 and as a member of the New England group of Transcendentalists, but his 

a significance as an educator has not been adequately understood by students 

nd of the history of American education. The present work, based largely on 

* the voluminous manuscript journals and other writings of Alcott, is the first 

i thoroughgoing account of his work as a teacher and educator. It renders 

ns him his full due as “our first educational philosopher,” and as a “born 

oe teacher” who successfully translated his philosophical views into classroom 

* practice. His story is “the reverse side of the Common School Revival.” 

™ The author sets forth clearly Bronson Alcott’s early life and education 

om and the philosophic and other influences which contributed to the develop- 

bas ment of his ideas. She portrays him as the young teacher of public schools 


i 
at in Connecticut, as private schoolmaster in Boston, as the successful superin- 
tendent of the schools of Concord, and as an influential “missionary of 
culture” through his popular lectures over a period of thirty years. The latter 
position was not attained until after years of neglect and poverty, due in 
part to his own impracticality and in part to the fact that he was too far 


he ahead of his age. The book closes with an excellent discussion of the historical 
. significance of his work as an educator. 
in R. H. EckELBERRY 


BopsitT, FRANKLIN. The Curriculum of Modern Education. New York: 
“a McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1941. xii-+419 pp. 
Mr. Bobbitt states the theme of his book Curriculum of Modern Educa- 


~ tion, as follows: “The good life is the thing that is to be learned, and the 


é pupils learn it by living it.” For analysis this “good life” is divided into 
tly eighteen areas, sixteen the primary concern of general education and two 
nd the responsibility of vocational education. As a result of both types of educa- 
on tion youth are to learn to live in ways which are best for them by using 
vi the facts and applying the principles recommended by specialists or scientists 
ws in each area. Although the importance of scientific method is mentioned, 
ng as is the necessity for having a directing pattern of values, major emphasis 
me is given to an acceptance by each student of the answers to the problem of 
living found by scientists. The book is particularly helpful in its statement 
ai of certain objectives of education in terms of the behaviors one might expect 
‘1. each learner to develop. It is least helpful in its treatment of those social 
amt attitudes, beliefs, or values which are necessary to direct choices, if a truly 
di democratic way of life” is to emerge. C: & iis 
1e- 
he Corr, Luetita. The Background for College Teaching. New York: Farrar 
a and Rinehart, 1940. xxiv-+616 pp. 
er 


This volume is a substantial addition to the sparse literature on college 
teaching. One of its values for both teachers and students is the ample use 
made of references to articles on higher education. The footnotes when 
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assembled will constitute a good bibliography. It has possibilities as a basic 


textbook for in-service training of a college faculty as well as for the occasional 
course that is offered in graduate schools for prospective college teachers. 
W. W. CuHarTERs 


NuceEnT, Roitr. Gums, Planes, and Your Pocketbook. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 1941. 31 pp. 

One of the most important tasks of this day of many major tasks is that 
of educating the citizenry to understand the economics of the defense 
program. This little monograph, written simply and clearly, contributes suffi- 
ciently toward the accomplishing of this task that it should be read by every- 
one who has not been able to make an even more exhaustive study of this 
subject-matter. 

Since there are, however, some who may not have access to the pamphlet, 
a few of the more salient points treated therein might be emphasized. First, 
the author’s effort to impress the reader with the magnitude of the defense 
program is both colorful and successful. With such an introduction completed 
he turns to a basic point which needs much repetition for public consumption; 
namely, that “in terms of work and production, these costs must be met as 
we go along and in full as the defense program progresses. They can not be 
dodged or deferred.” 

After he has explained that the real cost of a war or of the preparation 
for a war must be borne at the time that the labor and materials are so 
employed, he turns to his second major point: The costs of such a program 
depend largely upon the ability of the country to increase the total of produc- 
tion and to increase the percentage of that total which goes to war materials, 
His conservative conclusion in this regard is that 25 per cent of our total 
effective man power must be devoted to defense effort by the summer of 1942 
if the present plans are to be carried out. 

After the production phase of this program has been emphasized by means 
of symbolic presentations of pertinent statistics, the author turns to the 
significant inquiry of how this great productive effort will affect our standard 
of living. He reveals that up to the period of his latest figures (July, 1941) 
the defense program had gotten well under way without decreasing the 
standard of living. In fact, not only had the United States more guns, but 
it also had at the same time enjoyed “more butter,” for the first six months 
of 1941 showed the following increases over the same half of 1940: Jo-per 
cent increase in monetary purchasing power, 25—per cent increase in total 
production, and only a 4—per cent increase in wholesale prices. Assuming 
that these approximations are correct, we find that the first year of defense 
was paid for in more work and not in a lower standard of living. The author 
likewise scores with the point that the use of irreplaceable natural resources 
has been counterbalanced by the improvement in industrial capacity and in 
the restoration and improvement in our supply of skilled labor. 

After this favorable picture of the early portion of the defense program 
has been flashed across the screen, the author hastens to bring the reader up 
to date by indicating the bottlenecks of shortages which have begun to appear 
in skilled labor and in strategic raw materials. The necessary brevity of this 
treatment forces Mr. Nugent to omit examination of some of the equally 
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serious shortages which have arisen from institutional causes, such as the profit 
motive of businessmen. His conclusion, however, is sound in that further 
defense effort will result in less of certain consumers’ goods. He rightly 
decides that the goods generally known as consumers’ durable goods would 
be the best and easiest supplies to curtail. A major point here suggests that 
priorities would control the production of such commodities only if accom- 
panied by the curtailment of consumers’ demand for them. 

The question of how should consumers’ demand be so controlled was 
answered by suggesting a number of actions. These recommendations include 
such proposals as excise taxes on the goods of which the supply is to be 
reduced so as to reduce cash sales, and drastic control over installment 
buying and charge accounts for reducing credit sales. Special emphasis was 
placed upon this credit control by estimating that consumers’ debts might 
thereby be decreased as much as $3,000,000,000 a year. In general, the 
necessity of consumers’ sacrifices must be realized if the cost of the defense 
program is to be kept at an economic level and if the program itself is to be 
made most effective. 

With proper perspective, the author gives some brief treatment of the 
problems of postwar adjustments within the economy. He takes the defensible 
position that a serious maladjustment is not necessary if, in addition to the 
backlog of consumer demand built up by curtailment of consumers’ durable 
goods during the war, the government will employ a carefully planned public- 
works program and will accompany this with a systematic removal of inefficient 
plants from available productive capacity. With reason the author asks the 
question, “Why . . . should these signs of economic well-being (such as we 
have at present) come only when we are engaged in creating weapons for 
destruction?” 

This monograph is an excellent starting point for those who would think 
and act as intelligent citizens during this time of real emergency. It is not 
so brief but that it stimulates without attempting to answer many of the 


technical questions of today. 
q ’ Epwarp C, WELsH 


BayLey, Nancy. Studies in the Development of Young Children. Berkeley, 
California: University of California Press, 1940. vii+-45 pp. 

The eleven chapters of this pamphlet present briefly the results obtained 
from a study by the author of approximately 60 children in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. The study was started in the fall of 1928 and was undertaken as a 
study of the “physical and mental development” of a group of infants. Since 
then continuous records have been made, during infancy, once a month; 
later, every six months. This booklet was published when the children were 
ten years old. The results show some interesting facts regarding changes due 
to growth, and their correlation to certain environmental factors. For instance, 
it was found from the records that rates of mental growth are variable. It is 
not sound to predict a child’s future intelligence from an early test score. 
It was further found that after children are old enough to talk “‘the corre- 
spondence between their intelligence-test scores and the extent of their 
parents’ education definitely increased” (page 38). The author is uncertain 
of the cause of this greater correspondence but says: “We can conclude, how- 
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ever, that scores made in mental tests during infancy are of no value in 
mapping out a child’s future career or in selecting children for adoption” 
(page 39). 

We shall be interested to follow the next ten years of this study. 


AMALIE K. NELson 
Columbus, Ohio 


v EF 


Mental-Health Findings in Three 


Elementary Schools 
[Continued from page 79 | 


exist in a large portion of our school population. Changes in 
school administration, school personnel, and educational policy 
are needed if we are to meet the problems here presented. In 
planning such changes it is essential that thought be given to 
preventive policies in connection with the well-adjusted group, 
and remedial policies which will improve the adjustment of 
the 30 per cent with moderate problems, as well as more special- 
ized assistance and treatment for the 12 per cent of seriously 
maladjusted. Such constructive planning is a challenge to 
educators and mental hygienists alike. [Vol. XXI, No. 3] 


Tote 


The National Youth Administration 
[Continued from page 81] 


in the classroom. They, in brief, are subject-minded and conse- 
quently expect their students to fit into their plans. 

If the school teachers entered into the NYA situation they 
would almost of necessity still teach the subjects to out-of- 
school unemployed youth from which these youth escaped upon 
leaving school. They would not be easily able to strike out 
in new lines as the amateurs in the NYA have done. 

Until such time as school teachers build functional cur- 
riculums to meet the needs of youth, and that will be a long 
time because the speed of change in education is glacial, we 
vote to leave the education of out-of-school unemployed youth 
in the hands of the NYA. W.wW.c 





